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*he foremost literary men of the South. The literary instinct is evidently 
a poetic instinct, and it is not surprising that both as a prose writer and a 
writer of verses Col. Preston has few equals. Is there anything in literary 
finish finer than his life of his heroic father, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
or many of the lines that ring in musical cadence in his " Pictures of the 
Patriarchs " and his " Garden Walk " ? 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. By John Fislce. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The enormous capacity of Dr. Fiske for conscientious work, and his 
thorough information on all subjects, makes the appearance of this work 
an epoch in the history of the literature appertaining to Virginia. We are 
fortunate, indeed, in having such a man as Dr. Fiske to write our history. 
To the highest literary finish he adds a judicial spirit that rises superior to 
locality. He is a man whom everybody respects for his great ability, his 
fairness, and his general knowledge. I leave the work with the reader at 
this time without further comment, expecting in the next issue to pay 
much fuller attention to what appears to me, on an imperfect inspection, 
to be one of the best books on Virginia that has ever been written. 

Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. By Henry 
Alexander White, M. A., Ph. D., D. B. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897. 

This book is gotten up in a manner that does credit to its celebrated 
publishers and to the talented author, Dr. White. I have seldom read a 
book in which the Southern side of the great war is put so well. As time 
goes on the details of battles will sink in importance, and the great under- 
lying principles of the struggle will assert themselves. On the question of 
strict legal right the South has nothing to fear in the appeal to posterity. 
The concessions of the leading thinkers and students in the North are be- 
coming every year more pronounced on this subject. The true attitude of 
the North was one of power and might, or, as John C Eopes puts it, one 
of "conquest," and the true defence will be that had Southern men been 
similarly situated as Northern men, human nature might have dictated a 
similar course of action. Dr. White is certainly in error in characterizing 
John B. Baldwin, the leader of the Union men in the Secession Convention 
of Virginia, as an " Ulster man." He was a Virginian born, son of Briscoe 
G. Baldwin, also a Virginian born, and a student of William and Mary 
College, If the language, however, is not to be taken strictly, but means 
a man of Scotch-Irish descent, he might as well have spoken of Robert E. 
Lee and George Washington as ' 'Englishmen" or "Anglo-Saxons." Long 
before Ulster men had come to Virginia the "Anglo-Saxons" had asserted 
the self-governing authority of the local parliament. Twice (in Harvey's 
time and in Berkeley's time) they had raised rebellions, and if royalty was 
at any time popular with the Virginians, it was because "loyalty," as 
Bancroft expresses it, " was their humor." If indeed the eastern counties 
were not as radical as the western were during the Revolutionary period, 
the simple reason was that their leaders were trusted men under the Eng- 



